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sued the flying pilot, hunting him through the woods with
their dogs in full cry, as though he were a deer; but he
managed to reach the riverside, climbed a tree that over-
hung the stream, and, as Raleigh's boat was coasting by,
leapt into the water and swam to it.

Owing to the way their pilot had been treated, Raleigh
felt himself justified in retaining the old man he had seized
as a hostage. His men therefore tied his hands together.
But despite this treatment he proved a most valuable guide;
for Ferdinando, the pilot, had not been to the Orinoko for
twelve years and knew very little about the labyrinth of its
delta. These people who had received Raleigh with such
hostility were, however, a very comely and somewhat
civilized tribe of Amerindians; but they were warlike and
suspicious, having constantly to defend themselves from
the raids of the cannibal Caribs, besides having only too
good reason to distrust and dislike the Spaniards. In
summer (that is to say, the dry season) they inhabited
houses on the ground, but in the wintertime or rainy
season they dwelt in houses cleverly constructed in the
forks of the tall trees which rose above the flooded delta.
The floors of the houses, both above and below, would
be made out of laths split from a palm tree (a species of
Euterpe). Another palm tree (Manicaria)1 had fronds

i The identification of the palms described by Raleigh is derived from the notes
furnished by Sir Robert H. Schomburgk to the Hakluyt Society's edition of The
Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana, 6v., &*<:., by Sir
Walter Raleigh. This work of Scbomburgk's, published in 1848, is a remarkable
book, packed with sound knowledge of northern South America. Robert Hermann
Schomburgk, to whom further reference is made in this chapter, was born in 1802 in
Prussian Saxony, went out to the West Indies as a young man, and spent several
years surveying the little island of Anegada in the Virgin Islands group. His work
was published by the Royal Geographical Society of London, and this body sent
him, in 1835, to explore the hinterland of British Guiana, where amongst other
wonders he discovered the largest water lily in the world, which he named the
Victoria, regia* The British Government next employed him, in 1841-6, to surrey